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Disorderly, adj. [from disorder .] 

1. Confuted ; immethodical ; without proper diffribution. 

T hole obfolete laws of Henry I. were but dijorderly, con- 
futed, and general things; rather cafes and (hells of admi- 
niftration than inftitutions. Hale 

2 . Irregular ; tumultuous. 

His thoughts, which are the piftures and rcfults of paf- 
fions, are generally fuch as naturally arife from thofe difor- 
derly motions of our fpirits. Dryden. 

A dijorderly multitude, contending with the body of the 
legiflature, is like a man in a fit, under the condudt of one in 
the fulnefs of his health and ftrength. Addifon. 

3. Lawlefs; contrary to law; inordinate; contrary to the rules 
of life; vicious. - 

They thought it the extreme!! of evils to put themfelves at 
the mercy of thofe hungry and dijorderly people. Bac. H. VII. 

He reproved them for their dijorderly allemblies, againfl: the 
peaceable people of the realms. Hayward. 

Disorderly, adv. [from diforder.] 

1 . Without rule ; without method ; irregularly ; confufedly. 

Naked favages fighting dijorderly with ftones, by appoint- 
ment of their commanders, may truly and abfolutely be faid 

war. _ Raleigh's Ejfays. 

2. Without law ; inordinately. 

We behaved not ourfelves dijorderly among you. 2 Thejf. iii. 

DisoRdinate. adj. [dis and ordinate.] Not living by the 
rules of virtue ; inordinate. 

"I hefe not difordinate , yet caufelefs fuller 
The punifhment of diflolute days. Milton’s Agoniftes. 

DisoRdinately. adv. [from difordinate.] Inordinately ; 

vicioufly. 

Disorientated, adj. [ dis and orient.'] Turned from the 
Eaft ; turned from the right dire&ion ; thrown out of the 
^ proper place. _ Harris. 

To Diso'wn. v. a. [ dis and own.] 

1 . To deny ; not to allow. 

Then they, who brother’s better claim difown , 

Expel their parents, and ufurp the throne. Dryden’ s /En ; 

2. To abrogate; to renounce. 

When an author has publickly dijowned a fpurious piece, 
they have difputed his name with him. Swift. 

To DISPA'ND. v. a. [ difpando , Latin. ] To difplay; to 
fpread abroad. Dift. 

Dispa'nsion. n.f. [from difpanfus, Lat.] The a£t of difplay- 
ing ; the a& of fpreading ; diffufion ; dilatation. 

To DISPA'RAGE. v. a. [from difpar, Latin.] 

1. To match unequally; to injure by union with fomething in- 
feriour in excellence. 

2. To injure by a comparifon with fomething of lefs value. 

3. To treat with contempt; to mock; to flout; to reproach. 

Ahaz, his fottifh conqueror he drew, 

God’s altar to difparage and difplace, 

For one of Syrian mode. Milton’s Paradife Lof. 

Thou durft not thus difparage glorious arms. 

Which greatefl hero’s have in battle worn. 

Their ornament and fafety. Milton’s Agonijles , /. 1130. 

They will defy 

T hat which they love molt tenderly ; 

Quarrel with minc’d pies, and difparage 

Their beft and deareft friend, plum-porridge. Hudibras 

4. To bring reproach upon; to be the caufe of difgrace. 

How (hall frail pen, with fear difparaged , 

Conceive fuch f wereign glory and great bountihed. Fai. j| J . 
His religion fat eafily, naturally, and gracefully upon him, 
without any of thofe forbidding appearances which fometimes 
difparage the actions of men fincerely pious. Atterbury s Serm. 

5. To marry any one to another of inferiour condition. 

Disparagement, n.f [from difparage.] 

1. Injurious union or comparifon with fomething of inferior ex- 
cellence. 

They take it for a difparagement to fort themfelves with 
any other than the enemies of the publick peace. V Ef range. 

2. [In law.] Matching an heir in marriage under his or her de- 
gree, or againfl: decency. Cowel. 

You wrongfully do require Mopfa to fo great a difparage- 
ment , as to wed her father’s fervant. Sidney. 

She was much affedtionate to her own kindred, even unto 
fa&ion, which did ftir great envy in the lords of the king’s 
fide, who counted her blood a difparagement to be mingled 
with the king’s. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

3. Reproach; difgrace; indignity. 

Gentle knight. 

That doth againfl: the dead his hand uprear. 

His honour ftains with rancour and defpight, 

And great dijparagement makes to his former might. Fa. Ffu. 
In a commonwealth much difparagement is occafioned, 
when able fpirits, attracted by a familiarity, are inflamed with 
faction. Wotton . 

’Tis no difparagement to philofophy, that it cannot deify 
ug> Glanv. Apol. 

Reafon is a weak, diminutive light, compared to revela- 
tion ; but it ought to be no difparagement to a ftar that it is not 
a p urio South’s Sermons . 
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Rely upon your beauty : ’twere a difparagement of that „ 
tal,c of conditions, v.-hen you are certain of making vonr '° 

TT , r , Southern's Imcced FT' 

4. It has to before the perfon or thing difparaged. ' A l “'V 
Then to our age, when not to pleafure bent, 

1 ms feems an honour, not difpa rag en, ent r> 7 

The play was never intended for the ftaee: nor win ' 
difparagement to the author, could have Weeded ’ J) • 

Dispa'rager. n.f [from difparage] One that diWef 
one that treats with indignity. 0 s ’ 

Disparages. *./ [difparata, Darin.] Things fo unlike 
they cannot be compared with each other. 

DispaRity. n.f [from difpnr, Latin.] 

1. Inequality ; difference in degree either of rank or excellence 
Between Elihu and the reft of Job’s familiars, the great-* 
difpanty was but in years. Hooker , b. v /; 

Among unequals, what fociety 
Can fort, what harmony or true delight ? 

Which muff be mutual, in proportion due, 

Giv’n and receiv’d ; but in dijparity. 

The one intenfe, the other ftill remifs, 

Cannot well fuit with either, but foon prove 
Tedious alike. Milton’s Paradife Lof, b viii. /. 386. 

There was as great a dijparity between the pradtical didfates 
of the undemanding then and now, as there is between em- 
pire and advice, counfel and command. South’s Sermons. 

Men ought not to aflociate and join themfelves together lii 
the fame office, under a dijparity of condition or profeffion. 

^y ll ff e s Par ergon. 

borne members mult prelide and diredt, and others ferve 
and obey ; and a dijparity between thefe, in the outward con- 
dition, is neceflary to keep feveral orders in mutual depen- 
dance on each other. Rogers’s 'Sermons. 

Diffimilitude ; unlikenefs. 


2 . 


R. II. 


Prior. 


Dier. 


To DispaRk. v. a. [ dis and park.] 

1. To throw open a park. 

You have fed upon my figniories, 

Difpark’d my parks, and fell’d my foreft woods. Sh 

2. To fet at large without enclofure. 

They were luppos’ d 
By narrow wits to be inclos’d, 

’Till his' free mufe threw down the pale, 

And did at once difpark them all. Waller. 

To DispaRt. v. a. [ dis and part ; departir , French ; dijpertior, 
Latin.] To divide in two ; tofeparate; to break; to burft; 
to rive. 

The gate nor wood, nor of enduring brafs. 

But of more worthy fubffance framed was; 

Doubly dif parted , it did lock and clofe, 

That when it locked, none might through it pafs. Fai. fftu. 

On either fide 

Difparted chaos overbuilt exclaim’d, 

And with rebounding furge the bars aflail’d, 

'That fcorn’d his indignation. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. ix. 
The reft to feveral places 

Difparted , and between fpun out the air. Milt. Par. Lof. 

Dijparted Britain mourn’d their doubtful fway, 

And dreaded both, when neither would obey. 

T he pilgrim oft, 

At dead of night, ’mid his orifon, hears 
Aghaft, the voice of time difparting tow’rs. 

Dispa'ssion. nf. [dis and paffton.] Freedom from mental per- 
turbation ; exemption from pafiion. 

What is called by the Stoicks apathy, or dif paffton , is called 
by the Scepticks indifturbance, by the Molenifts quictifm, 
by common men peace of confcience. 'Temple. 

Dispassionate, adj. [from dis and pajftonate.] Cool; calm; 
impartial; moderate; temperate. 

Wife and difpajftonate men thought he had been proceeded 
with veryjuftly. Clarendon. 

ToDispe'l. v. a. [ difpello , Latin.] To drive by fluttering; 
to diffipate. 

If the night 

Have gathered aught of evil, or conceal’d, 

Difperfe it, as now light difpels the dark. Mdton. 

When the fpirit brings light into our minds, it difpels danc- 
nefs : we fee it, as we do that of the fun at noon, and nee 
not the twilight of reafon to (hew it. Locke. 

DispeRce. n.f. [defence, Fr.] Expence; coft; charge. 

It was a vault y built for great dijpence , 

With many ranges rear'd along the wall, 

And one great chimney, whofe long funnel thence 
The fmoke forth threw. Fairy fhieeii, b. ii. cant. 9. 

To DiSPF'ND. v. a. [< difpendo , Latin.] To fpend ; to con- 

fume ; to expend , 

Of their commodities they were now fcarce able t octjpen 
the third part. Spenfer s State of In an . 

DispeRsary. n.f [from difpenfe.] The place where me 1 

cines are di (pen fed. „ r 

To thee the lov’d dijpens’ryl refign. j 
Dispensation, n. f. [from difpenfatio , Latin.] 

1. Diffribution ; the add of dealing out anything. 

This perpetual circulation is conftantly promoted, 
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penfation of water promifeuoufly and indifferently to all parts 
of the earth. Woodward s Natural Hijlory. 

2 . °The dealing of God with his creatures; method of provi- 
dence ; diffribution of good and evil. . 

God delights in the miniftries of his own choice, and the 
methods of grace, in the ceconomy of heaven, and the dif- 
pen fat ions of eternal happinefs. Taylor’s Worthy 'Communicant. 

^ Neither are God’s methods or intentions different in his 
difpenfations to each private man. Rogers , Sermon 16. 

Do thou, my foul, the deftin’d period wait, 

When God (hall folve the dark decrees of fate ; 

His now unequal difpenfations clear, 

And make all wife and beautiful appear. Tickell. 

3 An exemption from fome law ; a permiffion to do fomething 
forbidden; an allowance to omit fomething commanded. 

A difpenfation was obtained to enable Dr. Barrow to 
■ y/ J Ward . . 


marry. 


Dispensa'toR. n.f. [Latin.] One employed in dealing out 
anything; a diftributer. 

As her majefty hath made them difpenfators of her favour 
towards her people, fo it behoveth them to (hew themfelves 
equal diftributers of the fame. Bacon. 

Dispe'nsatoRY. n.f [from difpenfe ] A book in which the 
compofition of medicines is deferibed and diredled; in the 
Greek a Pharmacopeia. 

The defeription of the ointment is found in the chymical 
difpenfatory. Bacon’s Natural Hi for y, N R 98. 

A whole difpenfatory was little enough to meet with, and 
fuffice to all their wants. Hammond. 

Our materia medica is large enough ; and to look into our 
difpenfatories , one would think no difeafe incurable. Baker. 

To DIoPE'NSE. v. a. [, defpenfer , French ] 

1. To deal out; todiftribute. 

Thofe now, that were difpens’ d. 

The burden of many ages, on me light 
At once, by my foreknowledge. Milton’s Paradife Lof. 
Thofe to whom Chrift has committed the difpenfng of his 
gofpel. ' , Decay of Piety. 

At length the mufes ftand reftor’d again 
While you difpenfe the laws and guide the ftate. Dryden. 

To them but earth-born life they did difpenfe , 

To us, for mutual aid, celeftial fenfe. Tate’s Juvenal. 

2. To make up a medicine. 

3. To Dispense with. To excufe; to grant difpenfation for; 
to allow. 

To fave a brother’s life, 

Nature difpenfes with the deed. Shak. Meafure for Meafure. 
How few kingdoms are there, wherein, by difpenfng with 
oaths, abfolving fubjedts from allegiance, and curffng, or 
threatning to curfe, as long as their curfes were regarded, the 
popes have not wrought innumerable mifehiefs ? Raleigh’s Eff. 
Rules of words may be difpenfed with. Watts’s Logick. 

4. To Dispense with. To clear from ; to fet free from an 
obligation. This conftrucSffon feems ungrammatical. 

I could not difpenfe with myfelf from making a voyage to 
Caprea. Acldifon’ s Remarks on Italy. 

5. To Dispense with. To obtain a difpenfation from ; to come 
to agreement with. This ftrudure is irregular, unlefs it be 
here fuppofed to mean, as it may, to difeount ; to pay an 
equivalent. 

Haft thou not fworn allegiance unto me ? 

Canll: thou difpenfe with heav’n for fuch an oath? Sh. H.V I. 

Dispe'nse. n.f. [from the verb.] Difpenfation ; exemption. 

Then reliques, beads, 

Indulgences, difpenfes , pardons, bulls, 

The fport of winds. Milton’s Paradife Lof , b. iii. 

DispeR t ser. n. f. [from difpenfe.] One that difpenfes ; one 
that deals out any thing ; a diftributer. 

The minifters of that houfliold are the difpenfers of that 

S pratt’s Sermons. 

Thofe who ftand before earthly princes, who are the dif- 
penfers of their favours, and conveyers of their will to others, 
challenge high honours. Atterbury s Sermons. 

To Dispe c ple. v. a. [ dis and people.] To depopulate ; to 
empty of people. * V 

The Irifli whom they banifhed into the mountains, where 
they lived only upon white meats, feeing their lands fo dif- 
peopled and weakened, came down into all the plains ad- 
joining. . Spenfer s State of Ireland. 

Conflagrations, and great droughts, do not merely difpeople , 
but deftroy. Bacm \ E f ‘ \ 

His heart exalts him in the harm 
Already done, to have difpeopled heav’n. Milton’s Par. Lof. 

Kings, furious and fevere, 

Who claim’d the (kies, difpeopled air and floods, 

The lonely lords of empty wlds and woods. Pope. 

isPEoPLER. n.J. [from dtj'people.] A depopulator; a wafer. 

iNor drain I ponds, the golden carp to take; 

r r ^ or t r °wle for pikes, difpeoplers of the lake. Gay. 

Ratter * Tiff A Latin ' ] T ° fprink ' e! W 

To DISPERSE, v. a. [difperjus, Latin.] 


1 . To fcatter ; to drive to different parts. - 

And I fcattered them among the heathen, and t ley wei 
d'ifperfed through the countries. Lzek. xxxvi. 19. 

2. To diffipate. ^ , TT \n 

Soldiers, djfpcrfe yourfelves. Shakefpeare s Henry 

If the night 

Have gather’d aught of evil, or conceal cl, 

Difperfe it, as now light difpels the dark. Milton. 

D.ISPeRsedly. adv. [from dijperfed . J In a difperfed manner ; 

feparately. , , . 

The exquifite wits of fome few, peradventure, are able, 

difperfedly here and there, to find now a word, and then a len- 
ten ce, which may be more probably lufpebted than ea 1 y 
cleared of errour. Hooker , b. v.f.i s- 

Thofe minerals are either found in grains, difperjedly inter- 
mixed with the corpufcles of earth or land, or elfc amalT 
into balls or nodules. o Woodward. 

DispeRsedness. n.f. [from difperfe.] The ftate of being 

difperfed ; difperfion. _ 

DispeRseness. n.J. [fxomdijperfe.] Thinnefs; fcattei ednels. 

The torrid parts of. Africk are by Pifo refembled to a lib- 
bard’s fkin, the diffance of whofe fpots reprefent the difperje- 
nej's of habitations or towns in Africk Brerczvood on Languages , 

DispeRser. n.f [from difperfe.] A fcatterer ; a fpread er. 

Thofe who are pleafed with defamatory libels, fo far 
as to approve the authors and dijperfers of them, are as 
guilty as if they had compofed them. Spectator, N°. 45-1 • 

DispeRsion. n.f. [from difperfo , Latin.] 

1 . The a£l of fluttering or fpreading. 

2. The ftate of being fcattered. 

Noah began from thence his difperfion. Raleigh’s h if cry. 

After fo many difperfons , and fo rhany divifions, two or 
three of us may yet be gathered together, not to plot, but to 
divert ourfelves, and the world too. if it pleafes. Pope. 

To DispiRit. v. a. [dis and fpirit .] 

1. To difeourage ; to dejeift; to deprefs ; to damp ; to terrify; 
to intimidate ; to fright ; to ftrike with fear. 

Certain it is, that the poor man appeared fo difpirited , that 
he fpoke but few words after he came upon the fcaftold. Clar. 

The providence of God ftrikes not in with them, but 
daffies, and even difpirits , all their endeavours, and makes 
their defigns heartlefs and ineffe£hial. South’s Sermons. 

Steady to my principles, and not difpirited with my afflic- 
tions, I have overcome all difficulties. Dryden’ s /En. Ded-cat . 

Amidft all the honours that are paid him, he feels nothing 
in himfelf but a poor, weak, difpirited mortal, yielding to 
the laws of corruption. Rogers , Sermon 5;. 

2. To exhauft the fpirits; to opprefs the conftitution of the body. 

He has difpirited himfelf by a debauch, and drank away his 
good humour. Collier. 

DispiRitedness. n.f [from difpirit.] Want of vigour; 
want of vivacity. Dift. 

To Displa'c e. v. a. [dis and place.] 

1. To put out of place; to place in another fituatiom 

2. To put out of any ftate, condition, office, truftj or digility. 

To difplace any who are in, upon difpleafure, is by all means 
to be avoided, unlefs there be a manifeft caufe for it. Bacon. 

Abdal, who commands 

The city, is the prince’s friend, and therefore 

Muff be dij'plac’ d, and thou (half ftrait lucceed him. Denh. 

A religion eftablifhed by God himfelf, fhould not be dif- 
placed by any thing, under a demonftration of that divine 
power that firft introduced it. Souths Sermons . 

One then may be difplac’d , and one may reign ; 

And want of merit render birthright vain. Dryd ; Auren n %. 

2. To diforder. 

You have difplac’d the mirth, broke the good meeting, 

With moft admir’d diforder. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth. 

Displa'cency. n.f [ difplicentia , Latin.] 

1. Incivility; difobligation. 

2. Difgufl: ; any thing unpleafing. 

The difplacencies that he receives, by the confequences of 
his excefs, far outweigh all that is grateful in it. Dec. of Piety. 

To Djspla'nt. v. a. [dis and plant.] 

1. To remove a plant. 

2. To drive a people from the place in which they have fixed 
their refidence. 

All thofe countries, which, lying near unto any mountains 
or Irifh defarts, had been planted with Englifh, were fhortlv 
difpl anted and loft. Spenfer’ s State of Ireland. 

llantations are amongff: ancient, primitive, and heroicai 
works ; when the world was young, it begat more children • 
for I may juflly account new plantations to be the children of 
former kingdoms : I like a plantation in a pure foil ; that is 
where people are not difplanted. Bacon’s EfTays. 

Displanta i i n. n.f [from dis and plantatio.] 

1. 1 he removal of a plant. 

2 . The ejection of a people. 

The Edemtes were garrifoned to refift the AfTyrian.-. 
whole clijplantation Senacherib vaunted of r>R/ • l 

ToDISPdvY. V. , WUyer, French.] ^ 

l. I o (pread wide. 


The 
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